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ABSTRACT 

Graduate education is in an accelerated state of 
change^ Discussed is its responsiveness or unresponsiveness to the 
forces of change* After^contrasting traditional and alternative forme 
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reexamine their policies and procedures so thit they are consistent 
vith their goals and objectives and so that they bfecome more flexible 
and more responsive to both student and societal needs; (3) graduate 
faculties should erpect to change their practices regularly to be 
responsive to what research evidence shows to be desirable with 
respect to teaching and learning; (4) graduate faculties should 
reevaluate their systems so that the focus is on learning and the 
output product rather than grades^ credits, and degrees; (5) graduate 
degree programs should contain a creative component that gives 
priority to student interests and neefis as contrasted to 
institutional and/or prof ea.^orial interests and needai and (6) 
graduate education whether traditional or nontraditional should 
maintain a high quality standard for the levels of advancement and 
maturity that characterize graduate students. Experience suggests 
that the outlook for responsiveness to these and other 
recommendations is not optimistic. (Author/Kl) 
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"Improving Graduate Education Through Alternative Approaches*' 
Introduction 

In the slKties, two developments in education significantly Influenced 
the growth of alternative forms of graduate study. Bruner (1960) defended 
the thesis that "the foundations of any subject may be taught to anybody 
at any age in some form." {p. 12). This was further enlarged upon by 
Bloom (1968) who reported that "We are convlncid that the grade of A as m 
index of fnastery of a subject can, under apprcprlatfe conditions, be achieved 
by up to 95 percent of the students in a class." (p, 2) 

During this period it will be recalled that there m% trimendous 
growth 1n graduate education. Non-traditional students in larger numbers 
began seeking graduate education. Many of these had already learned and. 
accomplished through the "school of life" but now wished to be recognized 
for these accomplishments by the award of the more formal graduate degries. 
ThuSjChange in graduate education was needed. . The que'stlon of how change 
may be brought about within the graduate establishment is., to say the leas-t, 
worthy of study. 

The logical way to bring about change would seem to be through planned, 
systematic, continuous evaluation out of which a general responslvenass to 
the forces that suggest the need for change could tmefge. This is how 
changes have been brought about irt graduate edLfcation over tliie years. 

But the rati of chiange is accelerating and many say th«t graduate education 
Is no longer responsive to the forces of changt that are bearing upon/ H. . 
AUirnatlve forms have emerged and we are wonde'rifig what to do about it. It 
wduld seem that these alttrnative forms hawe developed because the existtnf 
fortfls coyld not or would not be risponslve to tht forces that caused their 
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development. Thus a paranel and competing system has developed. And 
we in graduate education are scurrying around first to try to identify what 
this new thing 1s » secondly wondering how we can stop its growth which is 
thfaatening dur traditional syste.ni and occaslonaliy in a mm positive 
vein,, v^ondering what there is in the alttrnative formats that can be used 
to itiodify and strengthen the traditional system. It Is this latter question 
that I discu:s;s today; How to Improva Graiduate Education Tiirough AUernative 
Approaches, 

G rjjuate Education in Operational Practice 

In practice^ graduate education is that set of experiences and their 
administrative and organizational surroundings available to studtents through 
graduate schaDls and coneges* 

This doies not inply iccredltation although most sets of experiences are 
accredited. 

It does Mit ir?]pTy resfdency although most havi a residence requirement. 

It does, mt imply degrae programs although most sets of experiences 
were devetoped to be a pi ft lOif defiree proframs* 

Rogers {19^1 lists teni ^'Implicit assuniptiQns'- relative to graduate - 
programs in psychology anid suggests that we may seie relationships to 
various grad'Mte dipartmants with which we tre familiir 

1. The student cannot be trusted to Dursue his own sclintlfic 
and pfofesslonal traifilng, (p. 17l) 

2. Abilllty to pass txam nations Is the best criterion for 
student selection and for Judgii^g professional promise, (p. 173) 

3. Evalyatfon is education; education is evaluation, (p, 134) 

4* PrisentatlorT equals learning: What is presemtad In tht licture 
Is what the stydent learns, (p* 177) 

5. Knowladge is the accymulation of brick upon brick of content 
and informatfon* (p. 178) 
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6. The truths of psychology are known, (p. 179) 

7. Method is science, {p. 180) 

8. Creative scientists develop froni passive learners* (p. ISO) 

9. 'Weeding out* a majority of the studants is a sstisfactory 
method of producing scientists and clinicians, (p. 182) 

10. Studants art bast regarded as mianipulafaTe objects ^ not 
as persons* (p, 183) 

If Roger's assuir/ptlons are true we have reason to be alarmed. 

Briefly^ I have contrasted the traditional with alternativi forms 
in a series of fourteen points which may be seen In Table 1* These will 
form a basis for the recoffimendatlons I will make. 
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TABLE I 

THE TEACHING-LEARNING PROCESS - CONTRASTING THiE TRADITIONAL 

WITH ALTERNATIVE FORMS 



Tradi tional Forms 



Alternative Forms 



L Teaching is what thi teacher does. 

2. The teacher has the responsibility 
for the students' learning, 

3* Talking is teaching; listening is 
learini ng, 

4* Emphasis is on teaching the course 
content* 

5. Content is unifonTily prescribed. 



6. Emphasis Is placed on institutional 
convenience and traditional practice^ 

7, Unlfomi time in the classroom 
assures unlforni learning. 



8. Small class sections promote greater 
learning than large class sectloms, 

9, Minimum residence 1s required. 



10, Primary concern is for the young 
degree seeker. 



1* The teacher facilitates learning* 

2. The student is responsible for his own 
learning* 

3. Learning is an action which can only be 
experienced by the learner. 

4. Emphasis Is on development of ' competencies 



5. Content is selected by students to meet 
varying needs. 

6. Emphasis is placed on student needs* 



7i Progress is demonstrated by achievement, 
not by a time standard. Accelerated 
study Is encouraged, 

8* Its not the size of the class - but what 
hapoens to students that promotes learning 

9* What has been learned is more important 
than how or where it was learned, 

10. Primary concern 1s with learners of, 

any age whether or not they seek degrees* 



lU Emphasis is on cumulating credits. 11* Emphasis is on developlrig competenclei. 



12, Validation is through formal insti-* 
tutional approval before perform- 
aince in the "real world," 

13* Evaluation is based on quizzes ans 
examinations , 

14* The pay-off is a grade and usually 
a degrte. 



12« Validation may take place in the "real 
world" using "real world" problems as 
the validating mechanisms t 

13. Evaluation! is based on demonstrating 
competenee to a pra^specified level* 

14. The pay-off is In becoming competent 
in order to function successfully 

1n a pre-sptclflid role* 
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Panel on Alternative Approac hes to Graduate Edu cation 

Growing, out of the need for controlling new forces in graduate educati'en 
a sixteen-niembtr panel sponsored by the Council of Graduate Schools and th^ 
Graduate Record Examination Board was cofrniissloned to make recommendations on 
the subject of Alternative Approaches to Graduate Education. Permission h^S 
been granted to distribute a copy of the 26 reconmiendatlons made by this Panel 
to you. They were published in December of 1973 so they have been availa&le 

just over two years. 

I would conmend the entire report called Scholarship and Society to those 
who may vmnt the rationale and additional detail of which It consists. 

In the Interest of time v/e will direct our attention to only what the 
panel saw as three major issues confronting graduate education: 

•Democratization as contrasted with preservation of value. 

•Public Involvement as contrasted with mastery of scholarship. 

•Diversity of graduate students and institutions as contrasted 
with orderliness and singularity of focus. 

Its twenty-six Issues appended to this report speak to these concerns. 
What Improvements are Suggested for Gr aduate .Ed ucation in Industrial Atts?, 

One has an uncomfortable sensation as this portion of the subject is ad- 
dressed. The nature of the "advice" that has been synthesized from my experi- 
ences and study Is not appropriate to every graduate school and departinent. 
Obviously, I cannot speak with the authority that "each of you can for your own 
academic environment. I shell simply suggest "If the shoe fits, put it on" 
and, "Ut the chips fall where they may." 

I would now like to consider six areas within which attention should be 
given toward the end of improving graduate education. These corments are 
believed to be general izable to other areas of graduate study than industrial 
arts. 

ERIC More 
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■ P.ECOMMEtiDATION ^ 

Graduate, instn utions and departnients should periodicani^ re -def ine^thelr 
goa ls and obj ectives and ma ke thim public . The pressures for aUernative 
approachts to gradijate education are forcing Institutions to reexamine their 
goals and purposes for graduate education. We no longer (if we ever did) have 
only one viable approach to graduate tducationi namely, producing research 
scholars. It would seem logical that a differentiation of piirpose amonc in- 
stitutions offering graduate work would permit both meeting the varied demands 
society now places upon graduate institutions and providing efficient, manage- 
able programs vyithin them. 

Graduate programs are no different from other programs in that some 
statement of purpose Is needed so that decisions can be related to such a 
purpose. Many graduate programs were developed and implemented in the 50s 
and 60s, especUlly within institutions that were formerly teacher education 
institutions. This was a period of much rapid growth and expansion. Dollars 
were more free than they are now or are likely to be in the foreseeable 
future. Over-expansion may have been a tendency. Re-definit1on of goals 
and objectives is iri order. 
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RECOMMENDATION #2 

Graduate instituti ons and departments shg uld re-examine thei r policies 

anH procedures so that thev are consistent wit h their goals and o biectives 

eft that hhay hprnme more flexible and more responsive to both st udent and 
societal needs . Alternative approaches to graduate education are forcing 
us,to examine the level of flexibility in our programs to meet the needs of 
new and non-craditional students. Traditional graduate education with all 
too few exceptions can only be characterized as rigid. 

Traditional graduate education tends to emphasize time and space. One 
hardly needs to illustrati the point. Do you penalize students for failure to 
attend class? Do you have an institutional pQllcy with rtspect to attendance? 
Why does an undergraduate degree require 4 years of study? Why does a master' 
degree require 30 semestar credits of study? Why does doctoral work tend to 
require nominally three years of study beyond the baccalaureate degree? 

The Capnegie Commission (1971) reconijnended that the M.D. be awarded for 
three years of study beyond the baccal aureate degree and that "the length of 
time spent in undergradufite college education can be reduced roughly by one- 
fourth without sacrificing educational quality." (p.l) 

Graduate Colleges are not only rigid for graduate students, but also 
force rigidity 1n undergraduate programs. 

Our programs can be madi more flexible and attractive to students.. This 
can be done with no reduction in quality of p^e)grams. 
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RECOMMENDATION .13. 

Graduatf: faculties shoul d expect to change their practices reoularly 
to be responsive t o what research evidence shows to be desirable wi th respect 
to teachi 11^ i nd learning . 

There are two inter-related differentials between graduate and under- 
graduate education. The first is that in undergraduati education^ the 
students are younger and therefore less experienced than graduate students. 
The second Is that graduate students have, for the most part, successfully 
earned at Hast one 4-year undergraduate degree. It would seem that any 
other differances are designed and probably should be derived from our 
knowledge of what Is appropriate for a graduate student population each of 
whom has at least one four-year baccalaureate degree and each of wHom Is 
presumably both older and somewhat more mature than the undergraduate student. 

The indapendence of approach^ the closeness to faculty , the, Interaction 
with peersi the work at the synthesis and evaluation levels are not only 
appropriate to graduate education. However^ they are appropriate to graduate 
education and to the extent that It fails to build upon these levels it is 
falling far short of its potential. 

Graduate aducation would be much improved by eprninlng our practices 1n 
teaching and laarning which seem to be alternatives to the tradltiofal and by 
adopting thoga for which positive research evldenci Is avanable. Reference 
Is made here to the fourteen points previously presented as aUernatives to 
the traditional in Table 1, ** 
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RECOMMENDATION 14 

Graduate faculties should re-e VjT uate their evaluat ion s yste^s_io„ 
that tha focus is on learning an d the, output product rather than grjj ej^ 
ci - iditS f and degrees > 

The evaluation methods used, control students' attitudes and activities 
a great deal more than many of us wa^ realize. 

Andrews (1973) discusses traditional evaluation. Although he 1s 
discussing evaluation at the undergraduate level, his comments are just as 
meaningful in criticizing graduate level evaluation using the traditional 
system: 

The epitome of quantizing the unquantizable is a grade point 
average calculated to 3 or 4 or %ven S "significant" figures. It 
would"be ridiculous if it weri not so serious. It fixates students 
on their grades Instead of on their learning^ it sets studertts into 
competition ratHer than cooperation, 1t fosters cheating^ it restricts 
the nature of course goals and fonnatSt It facilitates stareotyping 
of students, and the arbitrary but important distinction between one 
grade and anothe introducci an unnecessary element of anKiaty into 
an already anxious student life. It Is an absurd and socially 
dangerous authoritarian notion that experts know the truth and that 
their evaluations of people's vvo^k are objectlvaly valid. All the 
available evidence, study after study , suggests that grades are 
worthless in predicting success in real life^ regardless of the 
field or career or the means of measuring success. Of coursa, grade 
point averages make the Job of selecting one person out of a groups 
which should be difficult, easy. Grade points fit nicely into 
electronic computers. (p^31) 

Actuallyi evaluation ought to be done primarily to ditermina competence. It 
is a terrible waste of time to admit Qarefully selected students Into graduate 
programs and then to weed goodly nunibftrs out. More time might wall be spent 
on selection and then the faculty should develop an attltuda of serving stu- 
dents to the end of helping them to succeed. Examinations should be for 
diagnostic purposes and should be repeated if necessary. This in no way should 
be viewed as lowering standards. It should be viewed as a humane way to 
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maintain or even raise standards. Mastery as a concept of performance is 
certainly an alternative with much promisi for graduate education. 

Our institution, on an experimental basis, has in place an alternative 
grading system which is designed to place the emphasis on pirformance levels. 

The range from low to high and the definitions of developmental levels 
follow: 

Lowest - Developmental Level 4: Can perform with 
supervision and assistance, Develppment 
is at the level of knowledge/awareness. 

Developmental Level 3: Periodic cis1 stance 
and/or supervision required, 

Developmantal Level 2: Performanci without 
supervision^ and with initiative and adapt- 
ability to related areas* 

Highest - Developmental Level 1: Qualified to instruct 
or lead others; to combine ivith related 
competencies to develop original problems o^ 
solutions . 
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RECQ ^fiENDATION #S . ' 

Graduate degree programs should contain a creative component v/hic_h 
gives priority to student Interests and needs as cQntrasted to Instltutlanal 
and/or professof Interest and needs > 

It would seem to be a mistake not to have a criative component which 
causes students to Identify the experiencii clearly dellnate what it is, plan 
for 1ti collect data, analyze, organize, syntheslie and report on the experienci 
In writing* Students should bt required to demonstrate antry-level compe* 
tencles within such a component at the master*! degree level. At advanced 
graduate degree levels additional eKperiincts.shftuld provide for the develop* 
ment of higher competency levef ' appropriate to older.and more mature scholars. 
The rigidity now imposed in many graduate Institutions might be softened to ^ 
focus on student interests rather than institutional and faculty interests, 

e 

This, it would seem, could tasily be done without lowering standards. ^ 

Eckirt (1974) 1n addressing the Midwestern Association of Graduate 

Schools suggested that: 

Graduate faculty members in education must become better 

role models If they wish to encourege habits of Inquiry 

and discovery on student*! part, (p* 18) . - 

•i 
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The roli-model' may be our. key to the teaching of the affective domain 
in graduate education. On the assumption that the on-campus university 
professor Is the best role model, this augers against eKternal degrees and 
no residence requirements. 

■ Working with a professor who is in the midst of a writing project or 
other professional service teaches ont some things about what that experience 
requires for eKample: 

1. That almost nothing is written; it is re-written 

2. there is no short cut through the preparation, research, and 
study requi ad for developing a scholarly paper. 

3. The only way to publish Is to place priority on writing. 

4. The results of publication are professionally rewarJing. 

5. The preparation of publications strengthen those who prepare them. 

6. Research and study can be fun. , 

7. Those who publish gain an increased level of visibility and 
usually respect. 

8. Advice of those who publish is sought. 

9. Committee service •provides for Intir-actioh with ones colleagues. 
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RECOMMENDATION 16 

Graduate education whether traditional or non-traditional should 



-maintain a high quality standard approprlatt for the levels of advancement 
and fnaturity that characterize graduate students. 

The fact that aUernative forms of graduate education have sprung up 
does not In-and-of-itself mean that quality has or win suffer. The natural 
problem with the traditionalist Is that alternative forms to the traditional 
are threatening. An easy way to attack Is to expriss the fear of lowering 
standards. Quality Is as important for alternative forms of graduate education 
as for traditional fonns. 

The Committee on Post Baccalaureate Experiences of the Michigan Council 
of Sraduate Deans {i975) has addressed the question of quality in graduate 
education: 

Graduate study means advanced, intensive, purposeful study. 
Accordingly, In order for a learning experience to be valid and 
creditable as graduate education, either as an entity unto It- 
self or as a component of a degree program 1t should at least 
display these characteristics: 

1. Subject matter should be at a level which reflects and 
builds upon the knowledge and intellectual maturity a 
capable student acquires during the undergraduate years. 

2. The experience should demand that students Inquire 
searchingly apd apply themselves fully. 

3. Students should be In close and frequent contact with 
experienctd schflrl ar-teachers . This normany requires 
classes of a size that facilitates Interaction between 
the student and the prof issor as well is among the 
students themselves. 

4. The exptrftnce should be of such duration that there Is 
time for reflection, absorption and' the emergsnce of 
independence and self-confidence. 

5. Resources and environment should be sufficient to pro- 
mote learning and meet educational objectives. 

6. Provisions should exist for evaluation of student per- 
formance to an extent that the students and their teachers 
can be secure in the worth of their accomplishments. 

If the quality standards suggested by the Michigan Council of Graduate 
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Deans were to be followed for both traditional and alternative graduati 
educatTon, wt could as easil/ lump the two categories togethir and do what 
is bist for graduati students without worrying about whether it Is an 
aTternattvt form. 

It is not .the credits, Mr the years in school, nor the amount of 
transfer credits^ nor the dtgrees held that art important. What is important 
is how effective graduates will be In the work-roles and lift-rolis for 
which their graduati study has ;yi*epared them. Quality toward this end 
should be atrong our -central conctrns. 
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What art tht chances that Gradlyate Education will be responsive to these 
and oth^r recongiiendatlerasi? , « 

Past experiencfs would mt suggest that we be tirrlbly optimistic. 
Wliat I pridlct fs that iTtimative forms will continue to exist and wIlU 
in fact, flourish bicause traditional programs optrited by tradltiosnaT 
prof essors wl 11 resif t ciiangt vlgorloyssly .. 

HefferTirie {1969) hias pointed out tht problemi 

TradltienaTists, of courst, have viewed such changes In 
higher educattOR as d«hastinin';s - liidlni, ovar tht years, to 
huminisms, scffeoce, pTOfesslo^il ts«i," itl'lity, or - worse yet - 
popyTariiation. Cotfld the I.A. Of Pli.D, degrees remaih pure, 
unsulliid,, and "rliorus" If the requireiienti for these degrees 
wen altered? Should job rttrtlning be offered In the groves 
of acadtme, or bt left to iBdustry, tht Job corps, and 
pari bmentarji' services? Should students with 'non-staradard' 
backgrounds bi snowei'to enroll? Oari thi yniversities 
undertake ictton projects on ufbin problems? Should the 
colleges risk corruption by trying to educate tne rnassesl 
(p. 4-i) 

Hefferllne (1961} has gone on to suggest why It is so difficult for 
organlzatfons to change. He lists ffv« riasonsi 

1. Organiiatloris are Iwherintly passive (p. 10) - • 

2. Voluntary organizations attract mepfaers who tgrtt with thair 
activities (p. 10) 

3. Organizations tend toward Institutional Ization and ritual 1sm 

(p. It) 

4. OrgMiaations that are llvtllhoods for people tend to come 
to exist only as llvellhioods for thert people, (p, 12) 

5. Maintenance of institutional fffectlveness or achievement 
Csueh as student's learning) Is only one problem that 
organizations must face In order to survive. Other 
problems may take precedence over It, (p. 12) 

Academic Instltutiens appear to have not only the abovt problems but 
according to Hefferlln (1969) have these problems as well: 

1. Their purposes and support are basically conservative, (p. 13) 
Z. The educational system is vertically fragmented (p. 13) 
3. Within hfgher edycation, Ihstitutlonal reputation is not bised 
on innovation, (p. 14). , 
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4. Faculty mimbars have observed their vocation for years as 

students befare joining 1". (p* 141 
5* Thi Idlology of thi academic profession treats professors as 

indipindent profess tomIs- (p. IS) 

6, Academics are ikeptlcal about the idea of sfficiency in 
academic Itfe. (p, IS) 

7. Academic institytions are deliberately stryctyred to resist 
prtclpitant change, (p. 1€| 

As has been pointed mt^ graduate educatlors does ^.^t mean the samt 

thing to each of us. Our institytions canTOt* indiid they should not, 

all attempt to be research oriented institutions. Neither should we all 

attempt only to upgrade pfactltloneri im the professions nor should we 

itttmpt only to be rtsponsivi to the nesdi of non-traditional students* 

* It would seem that what Is needed Is continued study and eKamlnation 
of what graduate education Is, of what our institution is capable and tc 
what gralduate work can our faculty be coiranltted. With such a study within 
each .of our institutions we can each define what graduate education is ^or 
us* we can state this clearly and hav1n§ done thiSp we can probably do it 
well* For any givan Institution withou't having first decided on and sub- 
sequently reviewing the dMislon about what graduate education is for that 
institution, graduate work is likely to drift like a ship without a ruddefi. 
niver making progress toward any particular goai and certainly making it 
difficult for making decisions 'since fchart is no dlrectlonil basfi upon 
which decisions can.be made* The task- seems clear. Wi can not fail to 
define and re-define our purposes. Gradyatt educitlofi can bt Improved by 
select1«ig manigeable portions of graduate education te which our Institu* 
tlonal attentfoh can then be directed ^ 

What are the chances that c^hange cart be brought about In our Graduati 
Schools and Colleges? It Is really hard to siy* But 1 know one thing. It 
depends on me and it depends on you. If we marshal our forcts to mitt 
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existing and future needs, we have some chance. We really don't have 
much choice. It is a perpetual challenge which will exist throughout 
our professional life times. If we really are professionals v/e will 
rise to the challenge. 
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RECOMMgNDATIONS OF THE PANEL ON ALTERNATE 
APPROACHES TO GRADUATE EDUCATION* 



TO PIC 1 : ClaHfieatfon of Mission among Graduate Institutions 

1. Graduate Institutions and progranis should undartake now to arrive 
at publicly articuKated statements of their goals and functions. The state- 
should riflept! (a) awareness of existing departmental strengths and weak- 
nesses, and of the goals and functions of neighboring institutions of ad- . 
vanced education •, (b) the results of intensive faculty-adtninistrative consid- 
aration of possible new directions for Institutions that could assure them 

a significant Identity related to their major resources. , 

2. Support should be sought for the creation of a conmlsslon to develop 
alternative standards of evaluation for graduate institutions not totally 
oriented to the standard of research etnintnce, and to apply these standards 

in assessing those Institutions that want program evaluation^ 

3. The major coifiprehenslye unlversltfes in a single geographic area, 
working with a state board of education or a regional agency, should attempt to 
elarify mission and function among graduate institutions In that particular 
area, and shoiild, in addition, propose a blueprint for cooperative relation- 
ships aiTiong all the Instttutfons in question, , ; ; ,, 

TOPIC 11: Thi Problein of Access i Who Can't Go to Graduate School and 

„ . Who Should ^ ; .. ' \: y, ■' < '. 

1. Efforts at recruiting able minority people and women to graduate 
faculties and student bodies should be intensified by every possible means. 

2. The distribution of fenowshlp funds and other forms of financial 
aid, as well as attempts to secure new funds, should reflect the" deterniihatlon 
of graduate Institutions to correct earlier biases In admissions policy. 

3. Asiissinints of capaci^ to pursue graduate work should be based on 
examination of all relevant information. Including evidence concerning motiva- 
tion and previous on-the-job achievements, and the practice of setting arbitrary 
cutoff points based on any Index of ability should cease. 



♦Reprinted, by permission, from Scholarship for Socle^ CPrlncetoh, N.J.: 
Educational Testing Service, 1973.) mis report was prepared by the Panel 
on Alternatt Approsches to Graduate Education which was sponsored by the 
Graduate tecord Ejsami nation Board and the Council of Graduate Schools 
of the United States, This report Is avail able from Educational Testrnfl 
Service at $1,00 p9t single copy. Special multiple copy pricet avalUbli 
on nquest. ■ . ■ " -'■■/■r ' 
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* 4. Course sequences, rtsldtnce reguUtlOMs, and othtir Institutional 
rtqulrtmints should be adapted to meet the netds of students with family 
responsibilltiii, adult 1iamt«, pfoftsslonals , those forc«d to pursue 
their studitts Intermittently, and others whose admission to graduate edu- ^ 
datlon and praferred pattirns of study differ froiii those regarded as standard, 

" 5. Sraduate dipartintnts should seek by all possible means Jo open A 
up effective cormunl^rtl^jn'Vd^th^Wxtens^ There should be counsel- 

ing about drHcular offerings and full infornMition provided about the mean- 
ing of extension credit, and the differencfs between extension and regular ,. , 
degrees. ^ ^ - . " , . - ; -7. X ;"' 

TOPIC ini Nonacademic Experience as a i^source for Learning and Teaching 

1. Sriduate departments should develop nondegree learning sequences 
to supplemint regular degree programs, and should propose admissions ■ " 
mechanisms that would pernrit mature professionals to reenter graduate edu- 
cation. In a second or new vocational amat on a special basis, ': .tv''.' .,• 

' ■ 2. Oraduaite departments should develop ongoing, technical consultative 
panels composed of successful, nonuniversltyTbaied doers In fields allied to , - 
the disciplines; these panels should meet regularly with the instructional 
staff for the purpose of providing suggestions concerning curt*figla, eval- : 
uatfv€ crIteHa-all mattei^ related to advanced training. 

■ 3. Experts possessing career achievement^ in problem-solving should ;/.■/.;': 

be appointed to graduate faculties, whether or not th^ can present the .. f.'^'. 
usual academic qualifications. ... ' ■ - . / , . . - \ -''-'r^ . 

4. Support should be sought for an interinstltuttonal coimiisslon to 
develop tgehnlques for establishing advanced placement and. other equivalences, , 
at the graduate level, for work experience, and to serve as a permanent N^, r.,-. 
evaluative agency for such, experience. . ; ' ' 

TOPIC IV: Alienation in the Student- Faculty Coimunlty ■f-'i 

1. In every discipline, and especially at the Ph.D. level, graduate 
training should include, for all candidates who do not already possess such 
experience, a deliberate and significant coi^ontnt of dlseipllne-related 
work outside the university walls* 
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3. Admtnistratlve authorities and facul^ members 1n a position 
to do so should seek by evir^ avail able means to strengthtn a vitw of 
advanced study as a cooperative, learning-research, problem-solving 
venture In which students and faculty contribute I'nterdependently as 
adults engaged In pursuits essential to the future of human society. 



TOPIC V: Inequities and Omissions In the Reward System 

i; University deans and departtrent chairmen, working with faculty 
menters, should make a detailed Inventory of all facuHy activities con- 
sidered worthy of pursuit. Following completion of the Inventoiy, the 
same authorities should develop standards for the eviluatlon of the activ- 
ities, each considered as an independent enterprise. Thereafter these 
academic leaders should see to It that assessments of faculty for tenurfe, 
promotion, and salary increments are no longer based on the single 
criterion of research and publication but reflect a scrupulous and^ 
critical survey of the quality of pirforTiiance in these other legitimate 
fbrms of intellectual enterprise, . / r 

2. When a faculty member, in submittlrtg evidence of accomplishment, 
cites participation fn a community venture^ salary and tenure reviewers 
should accept evaluation of the perfontiance by the teacher's colleagues, 
both academic and non-academic, in, the undertaking in question. 

3. The broader- ranging scales of assessnient Implied in Recommen- 
dations 1 and a above should be publicly circulated, so that every faculty 
menter will know in advance what weight an oncampus or offcampus obligation 
carried when faculty distinction is assessed and the temis in which dis- 
tinction is to be measured. . ; ■ ' 

TOPIC VI; The Use of New and Neglected Media 

1. Graduate institutions should encourage research and innovation 
in the field of education. There Is particular need for research in the 
teachlng/learriing process and the proper use of emerging tachnological aids 
for instruction/ , ■ ■ 'V:'-- :^''\-/t/^^..;' /^.'^ 

Z, Wherever high-quality, new ffledla make it feasible, department 
chairmen should seek reductions in graduate-level Jecture courses and In- 
creases In.griduate seminars and research cclloqui a. 

' 3. Eviry graduate institution, regardless of its chosen mission, 
should explore new instructional materials and conduct faculty and student 
workshops in the uses and possibilities of the emerging technologies. - 



TOPIC VH: Toward a New Conception of Subject Hatter , ! 

1. Espwclany In research-oHsnted Institutions, discipline-based 
seminars on essential subject matter should be created every three to five 
years. The function of these seminars should be to examine prevaning 
methodologies of teaching, to probe neglected areas of social referince 
and the broader points of the discipline as they are presently understood. 
In addition to graduate faculty and students, participants In the seminar 
should Include experts from outside the university, prospective employers 
of degree candidates within the program of study, and selected membirs 

• of the technical panels for the discipline (see Topic III, Recomnendatlon 2). 

2. Professional associations, paHicularly In the humanities, should 
periodically appoint blueribbon conmittees of inquiry charged with the task 
of scrutinizing current academic understandings of the social uses and 
provenance of the major disciplines. These committees should be composed 
of outstanding scholars and of prdfesslonals functioning inside and out- 
side the acaf>&(ny. ' . — 



TOPIC VIII: Insuring' Viable Futures . / , . _ ■ 

1. Administrators and faculty at each Institution should undertake 
now to create and fund permanent lonfl-range planning groups to develop, 
through research, consultation, and other broadbased inquiry means of in- 
suring successful institutional adaptation to environmental change, 

2. With the aid of the planning groups, departmental chafniiin should 
prepare periodic reports on all ,iisc1pHne-related Information vital to 
effective long-range plannina,., v\ i / ■ i ^ {; ' 

3. By interlnstitutlbnal discussion among the above planning groups 
about social and technological choicer, and through interdisciplinary task 
forces engaged in future-oriented poUcy studies, universities should press 
for the development of ways in'which advanced InteTHgence within graduate 
institutions can contribute to the . design of viable communities for the 
future. ■ . ■ ' . ' ■ - - ^ , ' 
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